CHAPTER XXIII*
LAW COURTS*

In an earlier chapter we referred to the supremacy of
the rule of law as the one outstanding feature of English
democracy* This is best evidenced by the pride with
which an Englishman regards his law courts as well as,
in a modified way, by the saying that he carries his law
with him wherever he goes, even if it is the North or
South Pole* And this is why a tourist to London makes
a point of never omitting to see the Law Courts if he can
help it*

Superficially the arm of the law is not autocratic but
gentle and benign. This is best illustrated by the be-
wigged and berobed judges, for few will ever associate
the old gentlemen dressed in those grandfatherly garments
as the dispensers of stern justice : they seem better fitted
to play hide-and-seek with little children in their Santa*
Clausian get-up* Actually it is fair and gentle none the
less* The grandfather is at times firm and strict, but
that is benevolent not malignant justice* A man here
is presumed to be innocent until or unless he is proved
guilty* The proof of such guilt must be conclusive or
satisfactory; otherwise the accused must be given the
benefit of the doubt* Even if the guilt is proved* the
administration of justice is often tempered by mercy*
And if the prisoner is made to serve his sentence* the
place of confinement is not intended to be punishment in
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